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Catherine enjoyed a natural gift of making friends and came to
know the young princes very well. ^ After all, her pedigree could
be traced back to the Crusaders, eclipsing that of any Hanoverian
prince. Consequently, all her life Catherine had no greater
friend than H.R.H, the Duke of Cambridge, a dominant, over-
bearing, hard-swearing arrogant figure of the Victorian period.
Queen Victoria's letters record what a pitched battle she and her
advisers fought in order to make her cousin of Cambridge give up
his post as Commander-in-Chief of the British Army when the
War Office really could not stand him any longer. Such types
make stout friends.

No wonder the young Catherine appealed to the forthright
Prince George. She had sound common sense, great intuition
and a very acute sense of humour. The last quality stood her in
good stead during her married life when William insisted on
having a long conversation with a cook, whom she wished to
engage, chiefly on the subject of religion. William was like
that. His Royal Highness liked a straightforward girl who
could laugh if someone sat down in a purely imaginary chair or
slipped on a piece of orange peel.

The advantages over Mary Anne enjoyed by Catherine make
pathetic reading for admirers of Mary Anne. When Catherine
reached the age of fifteen Lady Glynne took her and her sister
Mary to Paris for the purpose of completing their education.
The care of the most talented masters and mistresses was lavished
on them. The great Liszt himself taught them to play the piano-
forte. Catherine and Mary displayed an almost dazzling beauty,
and even at the age of fifteen and sixteen attracted attention
wherever they were taken, as needs must have been in Paris,
the capital of France, lefays du tendre.

Young as Catherine was, the great world of fashion refused to
let her beauty blush unseen. Lord Douglas admired her and
her sister so much that he asked his mother, the Duchess of
Hamilton, to call on Lady Glynne. Her Grace induced Her
Ladyship to allow Catherine and Mary to appear, exquisitely
chaperoned, it need hardly be said, at various balls given at the
British Embassy, the Tuileries, and by the Duchess of Hamilton.
It is a far cry from the British Embassy in Paris and the Tuileries
of those days, not to mention the Duchess of Hamilton's estab-
lishment in Paris, to the Spa of Hotwells at Clifton and General
Vernon-Graham's ball

If it had not been for family influence Catherine might never
have met Gladstone,   Actually her brother Stephen had met